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KELSEY-HIGHLANDS NURSERY 


The Black Pine Group 








The Japanese Black Pine 
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The Black Pine group is noted for its extreme hardi- 
ness, dense foliage and picturesque cones and habits 


of growth, and freedom from disease. “The Japa- 





nese Black Pine is one of the very finest, yet is rare in 





cultivation. Its long needles rival the Austrian Pine 
in dark glossiness and the large whitish terminal 
buds add to its beauty. Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 
offers a fine stock of the Japanese and other Black 


Pines for home grounds and estates of distinction. 





Photo Courtesy of E. H. Wilson and Arnold Arboretum 





Japanese Black Pine 








Each Per 10 Each Per 10 

Japanese Black Pine, Pinus thunbergi, 12-18 in. $1.25 $11.25 | Japanese Black Pine, Pinus thunbergi, 4-5 ft. $5.00 $45.00 
Japanese Black Pine, Pinus thunbergi, 18-24 in. 2.00 18.00 | Japanese Black Pine, Pinus thunbergi, 5-6 ft. 8.00 72.00 

. Sd 
Other Pines of this Group 

: E ; Each Per 10 Each Fer 10 

Jack Pine, Pinus banksiana, 2-3 ft. $1.50 $13.50 | Austrian Pine, Pinus nigra, 18-24 in. $2.50 $22.50 
Japanese Red Pine, Pinus densiflora, ° 3-4 ft. 3.00 27.00 | Austrian Pine, Pinus nigra, 2-3 ft. 3.50 = 31.50 
Jeffrey Pine, Pinus jeffreyi, 12-18 in. 125 11.25 beta <n Pine, Pinus gaunt? ft. oe ee 

ff 3 7 : : Fees ed Pine, Pinus resinosa, -24 in. ; ‘ 

ry, > Eee Sy 5-24 in, = 2.00» 1880 |. Red Pine, Pinus resinose, 2-2%4ft. 2.00 18.00 
Mugho Pine, Pinus montana mughus, 9-12 in. 1.50 13.50 | Scotch Pine, Pinus sylvestris, 18-24 in. 1.00 9.00 
Mugho Pine, Pinus montana mughus, 12-18 in. 2.25 20.25 | Scotch Pine, Pinus sylvestris, 2-3 ft. 1.75 15.75 


All trees are balled and burlaped and packed free 
Full Catalog sent on request 


HARLAN P. KELSEY, Owner, Salem, nn aoe 














Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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Boston Florists 














% Flowers 
She Telegraphed 


124 TREMONT STREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 
TELEPHONE LIB. 4317 








BOSTON 


2M OPdion 


Florist 


67 BEACON STREET  — 
Phones: i> 
Haymarket 0281-0282 











BROOKLINE, MASS. 
F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 


The Leading For All This 
Florist District 








FLORIST 


338-342 BOYLSTON ST. 
BOSTON 


OpposiTE ARLINGTON ST. CHURCH 
Phone, Kenmore 1700 
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EARTHENWARE 
Flower Pots & Saucers 


Est. 1765 


A. H. HEWS & CO., INC. 
205 Richdale Ave., Cambridge, Mass 
Telephone: Porter 0580 
The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 
of Flower Pots in the World 
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1.7 for Year Book 
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AMINGHAM CENTRE. 
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Late November Work 


GIVE the soil around Rhododendrons and newly planted 
Evergreens a thorough soaking with water before the 
ground freezes. 


COVER the bulb beds with a light litter after freezing 
weather has set in. 


PUT a little covering on the perennial beds if the ground 
freezes hard, but it is well, as a rule, to defer this work 
until early December. An article in the December Ist 
number will deal at some length with this matter. 


PLANT Lily bulbs as soon as they can be obtained. 


MOUND up soil around the Rose bushes but defer further 
protection until early December. 


LIFT the Summer Gloxinia (Incarvillea Delavayi) Salvia 
patens and other tender perennials, storing them in cold 
frames >r a cool cellar for the Winter. 


COVER the strawberry beds with straw, pine needles, peat 
moss or some other form of litter after the ground has 
frozen, but only lightly. 


HEAP manure around the rhubarb plants, especially those 
which have been established for several years. 


FINISH cleaning up the garden and burn or compost all 
rubbish which may harbor insect pests. 


GET cold frames ready so that they may be started early 
in the Spring while the ground is still frozen. 


PLACE wire netting or other protectors around young 
fruit trees in sections where rabbits and mice abound. 


TOP grass the lawn with thoroughly decomposed compost 
if such material is available or else with peat moss but 
make this covering light. Tobacco stems make a good 
lawn dressing when available and there is no objection 
to the use of well rotted manure except that it is un- 
sightly. It may introduce weed seeds but they will not 
do much damage in a well established lawn. 
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PEONIES 


T. A. Havemeyer 





Cedar Hill 
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New York Florists 














NEW YORK, N. Y. 
2 


369 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 
Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. 











David Clarke’s Sons 


Deliver orders from any part of the 
country to 
NEW YORK CITY 
Write or Telegraph 
2139-2141 BROADWAY - N. Y. 





Telephone 1552-1553 Columbus 














Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








ORCHIDS 


We carry the largest and most 
varied collection of Orchids in this 
country. 

If interested send for special list 
No. 79. 
LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 








ORCHIDS 


Inspection of our wonderful stock 
is invited 
Joseph Manda Company 
Orchid Experts 
West Orange New Jersey 








ORCHIDS 


All Leading Species and Hybrids 
EDWARD H. ROEHRS 
Orchid Specialist 
RUTHERFORD NEW JERSEY 








Seabrook Nurseries 
LOUIS G. ROWE 
Seabrook, New Hampshire 
SUPERIOR GLADIOLI 
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Catalogue 


GEO. N. SMITH 
167 Cedar Street 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 

HE Pennsylvania Horticultural Society has issued invi- 

tations to its members and guests for a dinner to be held 
in the large: ballroom of the Penn Athletic Club on Ritten- 
house Square, Philadelphia, on November 28, 1927. This dinner 
is to commemorate the Society’s Centenary, and many people 
who are prominent in horticulture are expected to attend. The 
invitations go out in the name of the executive Council, and 
the replies go to Mr. William J. Serrill, who is chairman of 
the committee having the arrangements in charge. 

The floral decorations at the dinner will be a beautiful and 
interesting feature. There will be a few short addresses, and 
the presentations of medals. 

Among the invited guests are Hon. 
W. M. Jardine, Secretary of Agri- 
culture; Gov. John S. Fisher, of 
Pennsylvania; Mayor W. Freeland 
Kendrick, of Philadelphia; Pres. A. 
C. Burrage of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society ; Mr. E. I. Far- 
rington, Secretary of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society ; Pres. T. 
A. Havemeyer of the Horticultural 
Society of New York; Mr. Frederick 
R. Newbold, Sec.-Treas. of the Hor- 
ticultural Society of New York; Mr. 
Richardson Wright, Editor of 
‘‘House & Garden’’; Mr. Leonard 
Barron, Editor of ‘‘Garden & Home 
Builder’’; Dr. C. E. Marlatt, Chair- 
man of the Federal Horticultural 
Board; Dr. J. Horace McFarland ; 
Mr. E. H. Wilson; Ex. Sen. Pepper ; 
Sen. Reed; Sen. Elect Vare; Dr. 
W. W. Comfort, Pres. Haverford 
College; Dr. Josiah H. Penniman, 
Provost, University of Pennsyl- 
vania; Dr. Frank Aydelotte, Pres., 
Swerthmore College. 

The committee has also arranged for 
a very delightful and interesting illustrated lecture to be held 
in the same room on the following afternoon. The lecture will 
be by Mr. Robert Nathan Cram of Boston, and many of the 
most beautiful gardens of America will be shown on the screen. 
To this lecture, members and friends are cordially invited. 





Autumn Exhibition in Boston 

It has been years since so many Chrysanthemum blooms 
have been seen at a show in Horticultural Hall, Boston, as 
was the case at the exhibition which opened October 28 and 
continued for three days. To be sure, the greatest number were 
provided by the so-called hardy Chrysanthemums, but some 
unusually good specimens of the large flowering type were seen. 

Two large groups of Chrysanthemums and other plants 





JAMES BOYD 
President of The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 


were staged in the centre of the large hall, the first prize 
going to a group set up by Edwin S. Webster( Peter Arnott, 
gardener) and the second to the group set up for Mrs. Homer 
Gage (Allen Jenkins, gardener). Between them was a collee- 
tion of hardy Chrysanthemums grown out-of-doors at the 
Harvard Botanie Garden, which received a silver medal. 

The walls at the right of the hall were banked with ever- 
greens, two very large exhibits being made. Gold medals were 
awarded to the Bay State Nurseries of North Abington and 
to Wyman’s Framingham Nurseries. Later the judges awarded 
the latter exhibit the President’s Cup as the most meritorious 
feature of the show. 

On the opposite side of the hall 
White & Johnson, of Wakefield, had 
a very novel exhibit consisting of a 
miniature Japanese garden with all 
of the plants and decorative features 
named according to the Japanese 
style. 

The lower end of the hall was 
filled by an elaborate exhibit put up 
by the New England Wild Flower 
Preservation Society, of which Mrs. 
S. V. R. Crosby is president. This 
exhibit included a bit of woodland 
with a waterfall and a pool. At one 
side the visitor came suddenly upon 
a collection of debris such as is left 
all too often by picnic parties, with a 
sign which called attention to wan- 
tonness of this character. This ex- 
hibit was put on under the direction 
of Fletcher Steele, the well-known 
landscape architect, assisted by 
Woodward Manning, both of whom 
performed a very skillful piece of 
work, as was shown by the award of 
a silver medal. 

In this room were to be found also 
two fine groups of flowering and 
foliage plants. The one put up. by Howard Coonley, Readville, 
(Irving Stewart, gardener), received first prize, and the other 
put up for Mrs. Homer Gage, Shrewsbury, (Allen Jenkins, 
gardener), received the second prize. 

In the upper hall Albert C. Burrage had a large display of 
Orchids arranged on open benches, to illustrate the manner 
in which they are grown at Orchidvale. This plan, which has 
been worked out by Mr. Burrage after many experiments, is 
now being adopted on several large private Orchid plants. Mr. 
Burrage was awarded a gold medal for his group. 

At one end of the room there was a remarkably fine display 
of cut Chrysanthemums put up by Harold Patten of Tewks- 
bury. It is seldom that a finer collection of hardy ‘‘Mums’’ 
has been seen in the hall. This group received a gold medal. 
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Mr. Patten also showed a great bowl of the new Chrysanthe- 
mum Sarah Fisher, which was given an Award of Merit. 

At the right there was a corner group put up by Edwin S. 
Webster, which received a first prize and on the left a similar 
group arranged by Mrs. Homer Gage which received second 
prize. 

Thomas Roland, of Nahant, had a very interesting display 
of Cypripedium Orchids, which attracted much attention and 
for which a gold medal was awarded him. 

It is unusual to find Delphiniums at a Fall show, but W. E. 
Lenk, of Belmont, had a very attractive combination of Del- 
phiniums and Roses. 

W. H. Vanderbilt, of Newport, R. I., (A. M. MacBean, gar- 
dener) received first prize for cut blooms of Chrysanthemums, 
and Mrs. Moses Taylor, of Newport, (Charles Scott, gardener) 
received a second prize. In the Japanese Chrysanthemum class, 
Mrs. Taylor was first and Mrs. Homer Gage second. 

Among the features of the show were the cut branches of 
ornamental trees and shrubs. Wyman’s Framingham Nur- 
series put up a particularly attractive display. Another fea- 
ture was an immense basket of Japanese Lanterns (Physalis 
Franchetii) combined with Statice, put up by Mr. Lenk, who 
had adopted the unusual plan of slitting the seed pods so 
that they produced a flaring effect and exposed the seed vessel 
within. 

The collection of fruits and vegetables was particularly 


large, the fruit room being dominated by a display of grapes 
set up by Dr. Walter G. Kendall, of Atlantic. One end of the 
room was made to look like a pergola from which the grapes 
were hanging. It was an educational display, the vines at 
one end being shown properly trimmed, while those at the 
other end were left untrimmed. A few scattering bunches of 
poor grapes on this vine indicated the result of such treat- 
ment. Dr. Kendall received a large gold medal for his display. 





New England Gladiolus Society 

The annual meeting of the New England Gladiolus Society 
was held at Horticultural Hall, Boston, November 5. Reports 
of the past year’s activities were made by the various officers. 
Dr. S. Irving Moody for the Executive Committee reported 
great progress on the part of the Society. Mr. A. C. Scott for 
the Exhibition Committee reviewed the difficulties and the 
successes of staging in more artistic method what is gener- 
ally considered the best Gladiolus Show ever staged in this 
country and probably in the entire world. Mr. David Tyndall 
as Secretary reported that the membership had been in- 
creased from less than 300 at the beginning of the year to 
680 at present and stated that plans were being made to 
increase the membership for 1928 to about 1200. He predicted 
the possibility that the New England Gladiolus Society 
might become the largest, strongest and most important 
Gladiolus society in the world. Mr. Clark Brown as Treasurer 
reported on collections and expenditures in excess of $1500 
with the treasury still in a healthy condition. 

Officers were elected for the ensuing year as follows: 
President, William Edwin Clark, Sharon, Mass. 
First Vice-President, Seth A. Borden, Fall River, Mass. 
Second Vice-President, Robert Lapthorn, Campello, Mass. 
Secretary, David Tyndall, Brockton, Mass. 
Treasurer, Clark W. Brown, Ashland, Mass. 
Auditor, W. W. Wyman, Sharon, Mass. 
Executive Committee, Dr. S. Irving Moody, Mrs. A. C. Seott 

and Dr. B. M. Latham. 
Exhibition Committee, A. C. Seott, F. O. Shepardson, Paul 
Dutell, Benjamin Norley and Mrs. F. W. Bickerton. 

Supervisor of Judges, F. O. Shepardson. 


The matters of preparing a Winter program of monthly 
meetings with speakers and preparing a year book and plan- 
ning generally for the coming year’s work were referred to 
the Executive and Exhibition Committees. 

F. H. Lazenby, Superintendent of the Botanical Gardens at 
Harvard University, was called upon to speak briefly on 
the work of the Gardens. He showed blooms of Gladiolus 
species quartinianus and emphasized the importance of 
studying Gladiolus species and all other plant species—and 
especially the importance of personal observation and study 
of species instead of taking for granted the printed descrip- 
tions in various books—some of which descriptions are con- 
tradictory and wrong. He also explained the great age of the 
Harvard Botanical Gardens, the scope of the work, the need 
for additional funds to carry on and increase the work 
and stated that it would be possible to plan Gladiolus, Iris 
and other test gardens. 





New Jersey Gladiolus Society 

The New Jersey Gladiolus Society is in process of forma- 
tion, Mr. George W. Glading of Wenonah, N. J., having been 
elected as temporary secretary. There will be a final organ- 
ization meeting at the Camden Y. M. C. A. at 8 p.m., Wednes- 
day, November 16. At this meeting the constitution and by- 
laws will be adopted and officers elected for the ensuing year. 
The proposed membership fee is one dollar per annum. 





Benevolent Fraternity Fruit and Flower Mission 

The Benevolent Fraternity Fruit and Flower Mission of 
Boston has had a most successful season. During the past 
Summer, which was the 59th consecutive year, hampers have 
come from 20 towns each week, filled with flowers, fruits and 
vegetables. The contents have been distributed by the four 
centres, South Bay Union, Robert Gould Shaw House, North 
End Union and Bulfinch Place Church. Over 4,000 bouquets 
have gone out from the centres alone. 

The headquarters in the basement of Horticultural Hall 
are open every day throughout the year, except Sundays and 
holidays, to receive contributions. After the flower shows of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society the exhibits are 
turned over to the Mission for distribution. ' 

The Mission is now asking for jellies and vegetables for 
Thanksgiving and Christmas; for bulbs and plants to 
brighten cheerless rooms; for grasses and materials for 
Winter bouquets, Bayberry and Red Berries and Bitter- 
sweet ; for apples, sometimes left on the ground, but welcome 
in the hospitals for our disabled soldiers; for flowers from 
greenhouses and from debutante affairs and other social 
functions. All contributions may be left at Horticultural 
Hall, marked ‘‘Benevolent Fraternity Fruit and Flower 
Mission.”’ 





Beetle Parasites from Korea 

A large shipment of a wasp, a parasite of the Japanese 
beetle, was received in this country from Korea during June. 
The parasites were shipped as adults in specially prepared 
tins containing supplies of water and food. The success of the 
shipment was remarkable, according to the Bureau of Ento- 
mology of the United States Department of Agriculture, as 
80 per cent of the parasites came through in good condition 
after being 20 days en route. 

The wasps were used in part for immediate colonization and 
in part for propagation, the latter resulting in the production 
of about 15,000 eggs. The parasitized beetle larvae bearing 
these eggs were transferred from the laboratory at Riverton, 
N. J., to the field, where, under normal conditions they are 
able to develop into adult wasps. Some wasps of this species 
are being colonized on Long Island, where they are being used 
in work against the Asiatic beetle. 
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CACTI IN THE WINTER WINDOW GARDEN 


UCH interest is now being shown in miniature Cactus 

plants for Winter window gardens. True, the little 
bowls of Cacti in the florist shop are perhaps rather high 
in price for the pocketbooks of some of us. However, one can 
send to Texas or New Mexico and obtain beautiful plants for 
a mere song. Then one can slip them and raise new plants 
very easily in sunny windows; a few arranged in flower 
pots or growing in large Italian bowls of yellow, green or 
Italian blue make a lovely decoration for even the finest of 
drawing-rooms, to say nothing of the brightness of color 
they lend to the sunny living-room. 

These little toy plants have beautiful and sweet-scented 
blossoms. Growing on the deserts of Central America, New 
Mexico, Arizona, Texas and Mexico they are masses of red 
or yellow or white blooms which almost take away one’s 
breath, they are so lovely. Of course, plants growing wild 
attain a large size but if the little ones in the window garden 
are kept in small pots or growing close together they will 
stay small and yet blossom. 

The Cactus is an all-round American plant. No real Cactus 
is a native of Africa, although the Aloes, which some 
people call Cacti, grow there. The Cactus belongs 
to North and South America. They appeal to the busy | 
housekeeper because they need very little watering in | 
the Winter months. They can be forgotten for weeks 
and will still thrive. No other kinds of plants can be 
left while the owner goes on a trip of weeks or a 
month and still live on. They need heat and in the 
Winter, they must have an abundance of sunlight. 

After you receive your plants leave them in the sun 
a day or two. Then take a large glazed bowl in some 
bright color and put in your soil. Pot your plants, not 
very deeply, water them and set them in a sunny 
window or conservatory, leaving them alone for at 
least a week. If the room is well heated, water about 
once a week. They will suffer no harm if left longer, © 
but until they become well rooted I always water mine 
as soon as the soil becomes dry throughout. 

Now as to soil I fill my bowl or pot one-third full of 
stones from one inch to two inches large. I then mix 
about one-third clear sandy gravel and two-thirds 
garden soil. Then I pound up some bricks, not too fine, 
and mix a little with the other soil. This mixture is 
put in a pail and when well mixed the bow! is filled. 

If one wishes the pots of Cactus plants to be more artist-c 
one may arrange a few small Aloes and Sedums among 
them. I try to make mine look like miniature deserts and 
place odd stones in colors and forms among the Cacti. Some- 
times, too, tiny bronze lizards are placed upon these stones. 
The Sedums, in contrast to the Cacti, can be taller and made 
to look like desert trees. The Sempervivums called Hen and 
Chickens are very nice to use on the tiny rocks in our desert 
window garden. 

There are several kinds of Sempervivums. Arachnoideum 
has small rosettes, threaded with a white cobweb-like down. 
The flowers are bright red and are three to four inches 
across. Hookeri has small green rosettes. Oyrenaicum has 
dark reddish green rosettes. These must have mcve water 
than the Cacti. I wet mine around the roots with a small 
medicine dropper and thus the moisture does not spread 
around the Cacti, causing them to rot. 

Echeverias are also pretty among the Cactus plants. Epi- 
phyllum is a genus of the Cactus family that does well in 
window gardens. The best soil is a mixture of peat, loam and 
sand. However, I plant some among my other Cacti. 





The miniature Mamillaria are very fine for planting in 
bowls and flower pots. They are exquisite when examined 
under a microscope, and that is the way to see them. If a 
snow storm came and tiny flakes dropped into our window 
garden and then stayed there with the tiny crystals hard- 
ened we would certainly admire their beautiful shapes. That 
is what the Mamillarias look like. They have no foliage and 
their stems are globose or in short cylinder or little tufts. 
Some have spines like tiny colored stars and they are to my 
mind lovely indeed. The flowers are beautiful, also. They 
come from Mexico and countries to the north of that country. 
There are a few scattered over the West Indies, Bolivia, 
Brazil and Chili. They all do better in small pots if you wish 
them to bloom freely. 

Most of the Echinopsis and all the Opuntias are interesting 
and easy to grow in a window garden. 

One cannot help being interested in these different forms 
and varieties of Cacti and they are easy to grow in furnace- 
heated rooms. They will not grow in gas-heated rooms or 
where gas is used for cooking. Otherwise they are much 
easier to cultivate than almost any other variety of plants. 

—Grace A. M. Clark. 


Sharon, Mass. 











MINIATURE CAOTUS GARDENS, INTERESTING AND ATTRAOTIVE 


TABLE DECORATIONS 


HALF A DOZEN GOOD 
WHITE IRISES 


Please give me the names of half a dozen first class white lrises, 
setting forth their good and weak points. 
It is possible to name half a dozen white Irises which are 


good in every way and seem to have no faults. Perhaps it is 
hard to realize a range of color in whites, but there are warm 
whites, which combine with the creams and yellows; cool 
whites, which complete the blue-lavender line of color, and 
true whites which are white throughout. Mrs. Grace Sturte- 
vant has one, not yet introduced, that is not pink flushed, but 
a white, alive with a faint pink undertone. The points of 
difference in the color of the beard or the veining on the 
haft, the shape, height, and habit of growth make the white 
Irises as distinct as any group of white people would be. 
Here are the names: pure white, Snow White, Purissima, 
White Queen; warm whites, Cygnet, La Neige, Content; 
blue whites, Taj Mahal, Milky Way, Garden White. 
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Lecture Announcement 


Miss Frances B. Johnston, of Washington, D. C., will give a 
lecture at Horticultural Hall, Boston, under the auspices of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, at 3 P. M., Tuesday, 
December 13. Miss Johnston, who is widely and favorably 
known as a traveler, photographer and lecturer, will speak on 
“English and American Gardens,’’ illustrated with a series of 
beautifully colored lantern slides. Members will be admitted 
on presentation of their membership tickets. Tickets will be 
sold to non-members at 50 cents each. 


GARDEN AWARDS IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 


HE Garden Committee of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society has recommended the following awards: 
which have been approved by the trustees : 

A gold medal to Mr. Frederick 8. Moseley of Newbury- 
port, for an estate which has been developed to an unusually 
high degree, and which contains, perhaps, the finest planting 
of Rhododendrons to be found in New England. 

A silver medal to Mrs. Louis Frothingham of North 
Easton, for a remarkably beautiful Rose garden containing a 
very large number of the newest and best varieties, grown 
with unusual skill. 

A silver medal to Dr. Frederick Shattuck of Brookline, for 
a garden of unusual character, which was established many 
years ago and which contains specimens of Boxwood of 
great size, as well as a remarkable pleached alley. 

A bronze medal to Mrs. Isaac Sprague of Wellesley, for a 
charming rock garden which is notable for its collection of 
choice American plants. 

A bronze medal to Mrs. J. C. Wardwell of Haverhill, for a 
small and charming walled garden adjoining the residence and 
designed by Loring Underwood. 

A garden certificate to Mrs. George Churchill of Amherst, 
for a delightful garden containing a natural ravine which 
has been filled with native wild flowers. 

A garden certificate to Mrs. Gertrude Phillips of Swamp- 
seott, for a small home garden which has been wholly devel- 
oped by the owner and which contains many interesting 
features, including a Tulip collection and a rock garden. 


GRAPE AND CURRANT 
CUTTINGS 


November is a good time to make cuttings of grapes and 
currants. They should be of the last season’s growth, of 
medium size, and from eight to ten inches long. Cut the base 
square across near a bud and plant in rows in a rich mellow 
bed, so that the top end is just covered with a little soil, then 
eover the bed with six inches of strawy manure and keep 
covered until the middle or last of April. Made in this way, 
all should grow and make good plants, except such varieties 
as the Delaware and a few others that do not root readily. 


GOOD GARDEN BOOKS FOR 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


AVE you a garden book on your Christmas list? Or are 
you looking for suggestions for a suitable choice? 
Among the gardening books now in the book-stores there is 
such a wide variety of subject matter and treatment that 
only a very long list could do justice to the material in print. 
Nevertheless, the titles included here, an almost random 
selection, may make some helpful suggestions to those who 
have special problems to solve, or who would like to give 
an appropriate and worthwhile gift to some gardening 
friend. The history of gardens and of gardening literature 
is interesting reading. There are descriptive volumes on the 
garden technique of many times and countries. The laying 
out of gardens and the growing of flowers, fruits, and veg- 
etables present their own problems, and the story of how 
many of our favorites were brought into cultivation reads 
like a romance. 

‘‘The old English herbals’’ by Eleanour Sinclair Rohde, 
describes and quotes from those fascinating predecessors of 
our modern garden books. Her text covers a period from 
about the ninth century A. D. to the end of the seventeenth 
century, and devotes one chapter to New World herbals. 

Agnes Arber’s “‘Herbals, their origin and evolution,’’ 
written in much the same style, covers the whole European 
literature from 1470 to 1670. These accounts of the lives 
and contributions of the early botanists and herborists make 
a vivid and engrossing narrative. 

Although the literature of botany and horticulture in the 
New World has not yet been given any such comprehensive 
survey, there are various books dealing with the lives and 
work of certain groups, such a H. A. Kelly’s ‘‘Some Ameri- 
can medical botanists commemorated in our botanical nomen- 
clature.’’ In spite of its title, the book is most readable. 

Turning to the garden itself we have books descriptive of 
the gardens of many countries. Of these I have chosen two, 
not for their conspicuous superiority as garden records or as 
beautiful books, but because of their unusual points of view. 
Prospective travelers sometimes ask for a good practical 
guide to gardens compiled for the benefit of the tourist; 
Mrs. Aubrey Le Blond’s ‘‘The old gardens of Italy, how to 
visit them’’ is such a book. It is small and compact and 
includes brief notes of many gardens with much practical 
information. 

Any one interested in the houses and gardens of the Moors 
will enjoy Jean Gallotti’s ‘‘Moorish houses and gardens of 
Morocco.’’ Since it was written especially for those who 
wish to build in the Moorish style, it is full of information 
on materials and effects in both architecture and gardening. 
The first volume deals with the houses, the second with the 
gardens, and both are freely illustrated with sketches and 
photographs. The text is in French, but there is much to be 
learned from the pictorial element alone. 

Garden planning and the practical questions of mainte- 
nance and culture are represented by a rapidly growing list. 
It is especially interesting to see that the gaps in American 
literature are slowly disappearing and that both the quantity 
and the quality of the recent publications deserve respect. 

There are a number of Americans giving us helpful mate- 
rial on design. Hugh Findlay in ‘‘Garden making and keep- 
ing,’’ not only discusses the underlying theories, but devotes 
chapters to such details as paths and borders, walls, pools, 
and lawns, and supplements his text with planting lists and 
sketches. This is one of an increasing number of books which 
combine ‘‘what to do and why’’ with ‘‘how.”’ 

‘‘Planning your garden’’ by W. S. Rogers, is written for 
the garden of limited space. It pays special attention to the 
small rectilinear plot, gives many diagrams of garden ar- 
rangement, and has a very practical text. 

Parallel with the general plan of the garden comes the 
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selection of the plants to be used. A. D. Taylor, in ‘‘The 
complete garden’’ and S. F. Hamblin in ‘‘Lists of plant types 
for landscape planting’’ have given us two such books of 
great value. Taylor prefaces the lists in each chapter with 
a short introductory text, but Hamblin gives the lists only. 
Many people ask for good pictures of plants. The lack of 
anything of the kind is perhaps the most serious gap in our 
modern gardening literature. Though many books illustrate 
a few things, there is no one source to which one may turn 
with confidence. 


Making a wild garden is a hobby with an increasing num- 
ber of people. Herbert Durand has writte» several helpful 
little books whose titles are respectively, ‘‘ Wild flowers and 
ferns’’ (first published under the title ‘‘Taming the wild- 
ings’’) and ‘‘My wild flower garden.’’ 

The description of horticultural plants and the identifica- 
tion of specimens calls for books of a botanical make-up. In 
addition to Bailey’s classic, ‘‘The Standard Cyclopedia of 
Horticulture,’’ his ‘‘Manual of cultivated plants’’ describes 
the species of both woody and herbaceous plants commonly 
cultivated, whether they are listed in catalogues or not. 
Alfred Rehder’s ‘‘Manual of cultivated trees and shrubs’’ 
includes all the woody plants hardy in the temperate regions 
of North America. 

When we come to cultural books it is difficult to know 
what to leave out. One of the most needed books of the year 
was Katherine M.-P. Cloud’s ‘‘Cultivation of shrubs,’’ the 
most complete in its field yet published by an American 
author. Of books devoted to a single flower we have this 
year among others E. P. McKinney’s ‘‘Iris in the little 
garden,’’ McLean, Fisher and Clark’s ‘‘Gladiolus book,’’ 
and Rockwell’s ‘‘Gladiolus.’’ 

One chapter in the chronicles of our gardens is just open- 
ing—the story of plant discovery and introduction. E. H. 
Wilson’s ‘‘Piant hunting’’ is an account of the great figures 
and events in that truly hazardous calling. It is sketchy in 
spite of its two thick volumes, yet it has flavor and romance. 

The other side of the story, the native habitats of plant 
families, has atso been made interesting reading in Warm- 
ing’s ‘‘Oecology of plants,’’ as prepared for publication in 
English by Percy Groom and I. Bayley Balfour. 

In selecting titles for these notes, one of the essential 
requirements has been availability. All these books are now 
to be had from American book stores or publishers or 
through Horticulture. They are all listed below: 
va H. Manual of cultivated plants. N.Y. Macmillan Co. 


Cloud, Katherine M.-P. Cultivation of shrubs. N.Y. Dodd, Mead 


& Co. $2.50 
Durand, Herbert. My wild flower garden. N.Y. Putnam’s Sons. 
$2.50 


Durand, Herbert. Wild flowers and ferns in their homes and in our 
gardens. N.Y. Putnam’s Sons. $3.50 

Findlay, Hugh. Garden making and keeping. Garden City, N.Y. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $5.00 

Hamblin, S. Lists of plant types for landscape planting. Cambridge, 
Mass. Harvard University Press. $5.00 

Kelly, H.A. Some American medical botanists commemorated in 
$3°5 botanical nomenclature. Troy, N.Y. Southworth Press. 
3.50 

Le Blond, Mrs. Aubrey. The old gardens of Italy, how to visit 
them. N.Y. Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00 

McKinney, E. P. 
& Co. $1.75 

McLean, Fischer and Clark. Gladiolus book. Garden City, N.Y. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $5.00 

ee nae. Manual of cultivated trees. N.Y. Macmillan Co. 
$10. 

Rockwell, F. F. Gladiolus. N.Y. Macmillan Co. $1.00 

Rogers, W. S. reggae | your garden. Garden City, N.Y. Double- 

00 


day, Page & Co. 

Rohde, Eleanour Sinclair. The old English herbals. N.Y. Long- 

mans, Green Co. $7.50 

Taylor, A. D. The complete garden. Garden City, N.Y. Double- 

Warming, J. E. B. Oeccology of plants. N.Y. Oxford University 
Press. $5.00 

Wilson, E. H. Plant hunting. Boston, Stratford Co. $15.00 


Iris in the little garden. Boston, Little, Brown 


day, Page & Co. $6.00 


PROPAGATING THE CALLA 
LILY BEGONIA 


HE Calla Lily Begonia is a delicate and uncertain 

grower. In the cool air of New Hampshire and Vermont 
it often grows to a large size, a mass of glistening white 
calla-shaped leaves, and scarlet blossoms with golden sta- 
mens. But a Begonia lover in Kansas reports that the hot 
winds which ripen the corn shrivel the Calla Lily Begonia to 
a crisp, in spite of every care. 

Cuttings taken from the base of the plant root easily in 
sand, under a glass, care being taken to admit air. When 
rooted, plant in a soil composed of two parts sandy loam, one 
part clean sharp sand, and one-half part old cow manure, 
mixed very thoroughly. This Begonia needs cool, moist air 
and careful watering; grow it ‘‘on the dry side’’ as the 


florist say. 
—Bessie W. Buxton. 


Peabody, Mass. 











THE CURIOUS CALLA LILY BEGONIA 


PHOTINIA VILLOSA, A WORTH- 
WHILE SHRUB 


WOULD like to draw the attention of the readers of 

Horticulture to a shrub which is apparently very little 
known or sold by the nurserymen, as I have found it listed 
in only one out of 15 or more catalogues. The name of the 
shrub is Photinia villosa. In the Spring it produces white 
flowers very much like a white Hawthorn. This year the 
foliage began to turn about the first of October and the fruits 
were yellow, gradually turning to brilliant red, the foliage 
becoming a vivid crimson. Our shrub is about 15 feet high 
with a spread of about 20 feet, and it appears to be very free 
fruiting, thus making one of the loveliest sights in the gar- 
den. Its decorative value is so high that it seems too bad 
it is so difficult to get. 

—Margaret Motley. 

Readville, Mass. 
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HE extent to which the Christmas Rose has disappeared 

from cultivation is indicated by a recent occurrence. 
When a visitor brought in a single flower with a few leaves 
for identification, she said that none of the florists or gar- 
deners in her community had been able to tell her what it 
was, 

Helleborus niger is the correct botanical name of the plant, 
which is not really a Kose at all. At one time it was grown 
largely in the vicinity of Boston, but usually in coldframes. 
Treated by this method, it could be made to produce large 
numbers of flowers in November and December. Even in the 
open it will sometimes flower in these months. The specimen 
to which I referred above was grown out of doors. As a rule, 
however, the flowering period is more likely to be delayed 
until late Winter unless glass is used. Sometimes a forcing 
frame is used over a single plant to induce early flowering. 

In the vicinity of Philadelphia, where the Winters are less 
severe, the Christmas Rose blooms freely in February and 
March and is more often to be found in the borders of gardens 
than elsewhere. It is a choice plant and is admired for its 
foliage as well as for its flowers. It is quite possible that the 
growing interest in rock gardens will bring about a wider 
cultivation of the Christmas Rose, which is well adapted to 
gardens of this type, although it is quite at home in the 
shrubbery border. 

When several plants are grown under glass, they provide 
an abundance of flowers for cutting. If strong plants are 


‘potted up; and brought into heat gradually, they can be 


forced mto bloom at any time in the Winter. Potted plants 
from coldframes may be brought into the living room, adding 
a piquant note to the floral decorations, 

There is likely to be more or less loss, however, when this 
practice is followed because the Christmas Rose is one of 
the few perennials which dislike to be disturbed. It makes 











THE CHRISTMAS ROSE 





RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER 
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the largest and best plants when grown in a sheltered, some- 
what shady spot in the garden and left undisturbed for 
years. It likes plenty of moisture but insists upon good 
drainage, and flourishes best in a rich sandy loam. 

In late years plants have been scarce and have been listed 
in only a few catalogues. It is evident, however, that the 
supply is increasing, for I note that nurserymen are begin- 
ning to feature it, one of them sending out a large and very 
handsome colored plate. In any event, the Christmas Rose 
is too fine a plant to be cast aside. 


I am interested to note that the Conard-Pyle Co., of which 
Robert Pyle, Secretary of the American Rose Society, is 
President, has unrestrained praise for the Rose Rev. F.. Page- 
Roberts, one of the newer varieties which is now being 
widely planted. Mr. Pyle states that it has proved to be the 
best in a double fragrant Rose in the two-toned apricot and 
yellow variety, inasmuch as it blooms consistently all Sum- 
mer and keeps blooming until hard frost. Incidentally, I am 
glad to note the price of this Rose has dropped to a point 
which makes it available for all gardens. 

The Conard-Pyle people also find much to praise in the 
new Rose Mari Dot, which is remarkable for its size, color, 
form and fragrance. Because it is new, the price is high, and 
it evidently has some bad habits, the fact being stated 
frankly that its foliage is likely to drop off in Summer and 
that it has a sprawling habit of growth at first. These un- 
pleasant idiosynerasies are atoned for, however, by the 
magnificent character of the flowers. It is seldom that a new 
Rose comes from Spain, but this variety was originated in 
that romantic country, where it received a gold medal. 

Mme. Gregoire Staechelin is another Spanish Rose which 
is new and promises to win wide approbation, especially 
from Rose lovers who like varieties with a pronounced per- 
fume. This Rose has as its parents Frau Karl Druschki and 
Chateau de Clos Vougeot. Mr. Pyle 
says it inherits the good qualities 
of both. 

Still another new Rose which is 
given much consideration is Dame 
Edith Helen. As I saw this Rose 
last Summer, it presented a won- 
derful picture, the plants produc- 
ing a wealth of very large pink 
flowers with a powerful fragrance. 
This Rose has been ealled rather 
appropriately the pink Francis 
Scott Key. 


I note that one of the English 
papers, ‘‘Garden Life,’’ suggests 
an unusual plan of protecting the 
crowns of choice plants such as 
Delphiniums, Platycodons, Thalic- 
trum dipterocarpum and. Fox- 
gloves. The suggestion is to use 
zine collars, but it is qualified by 
the statement that very satisfac- 
tory protection can be given by 
sifting out the dust from coal 
ashes and making a ring of sharp 
cinders around each plant. 

This is similar to a plan which 
has been followed in this country 
for many years, and which I have 
frequently recommended for the 
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protection of Delphiniums, especially in soil which is a little 
heavy. This plan is simply to scoop out the earth to a depth 
of an inch for about a foot around each plant, filling in with 
sifted coal ashes or with sand, When this method is followed, 
little damage is done by slugs, and there is less danger than 
usual of rotting of the crowns. 





I have noticed some amateurs cleaning up their gardens 
early in the season, cutting off the old plants and piling them 
on the rubbish heap. No doubt this treatment tends to give 
the garden a tidy appearance, but there is no doubt, also, 
that such plants as Japanese Anemones, Heleniums and 
hardy Asters are weakened if the stems are cut away before 
the leaves wither or turn brown. This is true of all garden 
material. So long as green foliage remains, the crowns are 
being nourished, with results which will be seen the next 
year. 





This has been a wonderful year for late flowers. As this 
is written, hardy Chrysanthemums are still blooming 
valiantly, and it was not until the 8th of November that 
Cosmos blooms were blackened by the frost. Many of the 
new Chrysanthemums are not very hardy and there is cer- 
tain to be considerable loss in the Winter. At least a few 
choice plants may well be lifted and carried through the 
Winter in the cellar or in a coldframe. Such plants can be 
set out again in the Spring but will be of greatest value in 
providing cuttings. 





Some months ago I mentioned several plans for scaring 
birds from Cherry trees, among them that of throwing clods 
of earth at the birds. A more up-to-date method has been tried 
in Denmark, according to an Edinburgh paper. It is nothing 
more than to fix a loud speaker in one of the highest Cherry 
trees. It seems that the owner of a large garden had, for a 
long time, been pestered by blackbirds, starlings, and spar- 
rows, and found that scarecrows, streamers, and rattles all 
failed to keep them away. At last he thought of the loud 
speaker, and this, when set going, did the trick. ‘‘The effect 
was immediately noticeable; not a minute after the loud 
speaker had begun, the birds were all away; even the black- 
birds, which are the most difficult to chase, had disappeared, 
and no matter what the program was—a market report, a 
children’s concert, or a lecture—the birds did not come back, 
and even the gardens in the neighbourhood benefited by it. 
If we hear the music of a jazz band emanating from Cherry 
trees here and there throughout the country next June and 
July, we shall understand that loud speakers have been hung 
from the branches to inflict their barbarous strains on the 
birds. 


GLORY -OF-THE-SNOW 


Bulbs of this delightful, early, spring-flowering plant 
(Chionodoxa Luciliae) should be planted as soon as they are 
obtainable. To achieve the most striking results the bulbs 
should be planted in bold masses, for no conception of their 
true beauty can be obtained when solitary bulbs are dotted 
about, whereas good drifts, in full flower give some adequate 
idea of the wonderful picture created by this charming sub- 
ject in its native land. 

Planted among rock-work or, at the front of a border, 
Chionodoxa Luciliae is especially charming, but it is even 
lovelier when grown among grass on a gentle slope, in a 
position where it is not over-shaded. Another use to which 
it can be put with advantage, is that of a carpet plant in 
beds of shrubs. Planted fairly thickly beneath Forsythias, 
Magnolias, Lilacs, and similar subjects it forms an attractive 
feature when in full flower. 

Glory-of-the-Snow is an appropriate name, for it is often in 
flower when the snow is yet on the ground and in any case 
it flowers shortly after its departure. 














Tree Moving in Winter 
is a Safe Operation 


Big Evergreen and deciduous trees can be moved in 
winter—or any other season—from our nursery to 
your grounds without danger. Success is assured by | 
the modern methods we employ. | 


Nor is the job a long one, for Hicks’ men know how | 
to go about the work, and with our equipment the task | 
usually is completed in record time. 

If you do not have our latest price 
list and catalogues, write us —we 
shall be glad to send them promptly. 


HICKS NURSERIES 


Westbury Box E Rie Mes Os We 














NEW PLANTS 


We have in stock many new rare plants—largely sorts introduced 
by the ARNOLD ARBORETUM. Also a few of our own in- 
troduction. 

Our pamphlet 


“New and Rare Plants,’ describes these new sorts. 
W rite for a copy now. 


Wyman’s Framingham Nurseries 


Framingham, Mass. 

















Gold-Medal Bulbs 


We offer the finest Novelties and the best Standard Varieties of Tulips, 
Hyacinths, Narcissi, Crocuses, Scillas and other Spring-flowering bulbs. 
Our bulbs are all selected from the highest grade, top-sizes only and 
will produce the finest blooms for exhibition or garden display. 

Our Autumn Bulb Catalogue lists more than 65 named varieties of the 
popular Giant Darwin Tulips many of which are included in the 
following mixture: 

FARQUHAR’S SUPERB MIXTURE of Giant Darwin Tulips is a 
blend of many varied and charming varieties which will produce a 
gorgeous display of color in the Spring. 90 cts. per doz.; $7 per 100; 
$68 per 1000. 


Our Autumn Bulb Catalogue sent free upon request 


R. & J. FARQUHAR COMPANY 


6 South Market Street Boston, Mass. 
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BOBBINK & ATKINS 





Ask for 
Catalog 


V isit 
Nursery 


Forcing and Decorative Plants 


Azalea Indica 


Few plants create a more cheerful atmosphere than Azaleas. 
Empress of India. Rosy salmon; double. 
Jean Haerens. Rosy carmine; double. 
Mme. Petrick. Bright rose; double. 
Mme. Van Der Cruyssen. Light pink, shading to purple; semi-double. 
Prof. Wolters. Pink, dark center. 
Vervaeneana. Rose-salmon, white margin; double. 
10 to 12-in. $3 each 12 to 14-in. $4.50 each 14 to 16-in. $6 each 
Specimens $7.50 to $10 each 


Kurume Azaleas 

The very beautiful variety of color make these extremely desirable 
for late forcing. 
Bridesmaid. Glowing Salmon. Coral Bells. Very lovely. 
Christmas Cheer. Brilliant red. Pink Pearl. Salmon-rose, lighter 
Fairy. Large blush pink, lighter in centre. 
towards edges. Snow. Pure white. 
8-in. $2 each 10-in. $3 each , 

We can offer specimen plants in the following varieties: 
Apple Blossom Cherry Blossom Coral Bells 
Pink Pearl Salmon Beauty 
18 to 20-in. $15 each 20 to 22-in. $20 each 24-in. $25 each 


Other Varieties Suitable for Forcing 


For late forcing the following varieties are very satisfactory but 


often overlooked. They also are suitable for outdoor planting. 
Azalea Hinodegiri. Bright A. Mellis. Orange-yellow 








scarlet. Each shades. Each 
eS Sereerr rr ctr. $3.50 , ee Serer cre $3.50 
See eee 5.00 oR | Pee eee 5.00 
A. Hinomayo. Soft pink. A. Louise Hunnewell. ph Oran 
Ee errr 5.00 Se ee ES. 4 8409 20ewsawea 4.00 
A. Maxwellii. Carmine-red. eS a re 6.09 
12 to 15- in. .CeCegan nae we 8.50 Fy) ae 8.00 
Se ee GS acctawsaeededs 5.00 A, Kaempferi. Salmon shades. .. ... 
Be Oh MR, scsi ceacsced< 7.50  - ee 4.50 


A. Stylosa. Lavender and pink. A. = Alba. White. 


S WO SGT. vc cccveccseceses 


Rhododendron Hybrids 


Mixed Colors, 18 to 24-in. $6.50 each 


Bottle Brush 


Metrosideros is a lovely plant for indoor flowering; can readily 
be forced for Easter. 
Plants from 6-in. pots, $3.00 each 
Standard form, 30-in. stem, 12-in. head, $3.00 each 
32-in. stem, 15-in. head, 5.00 each 
Clivia 
Orange-red flowers in clusters. Excellent for the house. 
6-inch, $4 each 7-inch, $5 each 


Pot-Grown Greenhouse Grape- Vines 
Muscat of Alexandria, Barbarrosa, Canon Hall, Madrasfield Court, 
Black Hamburg, in 6-inch pots, $6.50 each 


Pot-Grown Figs 
Celestial, Brown Turkey, Magnolia, in 7-inch pots, $5 each 
Peaches and Nectarines for Forcing 


Decorative Plants 
Palms, Kentia Forsteriana, Phoenix Roebelini, Phoenix Canariensis, 
Pandanus, Dracaena in variety, Boston Ferns, Aspidistra, Araucarias 


A new edition of Roses by Bobbink & 

Roses Atkins, is ready. Nearly a thousand new 
: . and old varieties are described and priced, 
Spring Planting and many are illustrated in color. Com- 
ments on their merits and demerits are 

given frankly. All are perfectly classified and arranged to make 


ordering easy. We grow several hundred thousand two-year-old 
field grown piants in several hundred varieties, ready to ship. 


Our Specialties 


Chinese Magnolias, Cotoneasters, Japanese Maples, Weeping Flowering 
Cherries, Red-flowering Dogwood, Rhododendrons, Hardy Vines, Flowering 
Shrubs, Hedge Plants, Evergreens in variety, grafted Blue Spruce in Kosters 
and Moerheimi varieties. 

In your request it is important to state definitely what 

you intend to plant, as we issue several catalogues. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Nurserymen and Florists Rutherford, N. J. 
































PROTECTING THE ROSES 
IN WINTER 


OSE gardens in sheltered positions require but little 

protection, even in the northern states, unless Teas or 
the more tender Hybrid Teas are being grown. In an open, 
wind-swept situation, considerable protection will be needed, 
even in the middle states. High winds from the north are 
devastating. 

In the average Rose garden, much can be accomplished by 
hilling up each plant to the height of a foot with soil. It is 
best to bring good earth from another part of the garden, 
but if this is not feasible, earth from the Rose beds may be 
used, the excavations thus formed being filled with manure. 
After the ground freezes hard, it may be covered several 
inches deep with peat moss or other litter which will protect 
the roots. 

In very cold or exposed locations it is advisable to place 
boards or wire netting around the beds, covering the entire 
area to the depth of a foot or more with leaves and evergreen 
branches. Leaves alone are likely to become sodden and 
form icy mats over the beds. The evergreen boughs will 
prevent this result, and in themselves give much protection. 

If there happens to be one or two very tender plants in the 
garden, they can be protected by placing a box or hamper 
containing leaves over them. Another way to protect small 
tender Roses is to dig them up and bury them lengthwise 
in a trench, first labeling them carefully. This is exactly the 
same treatment as is given Roses ordered from the nursery- 
men this Fall but not to be planted until next Spring. As the 
season grows colder, the earth over the trench should be 
mounded so as to throw rainwater to one side. 

Not much trimming should be given to Rose plants in the 
Autumn. It is better to wait until Spring to see how much 
of the wood is killed back. Many Rose growers are reporting 
good results from covering the ground at this season with 
certain substances which help to disinfect the soil and pre- 
vent both insects and fungous diseases in the Spring. This 
material should be applied before any protective covering 
is put on. 

The protection of most climbing Roses is a simple matter. 
It is only necessary to tie them at the top so that they will 
not be whipped about by the wind, and to throw a little 
peat moss or other litter over the roots. Some of the most 
tender climbers are likely to be killed back badly, however, 
unless taken down. They should be laid out on the ground 
and a little soil or some grass sods placed over them. In fairly 
warm sections sufficient protection is given by fastening a 
few evergreen boughs among the plants, and this is a good 
plan to follow in the northern states, even with the hardier 
climbing Roses. 


THE FORCING OF DWARF 
GLADIOLI 


Few amateurs think of growing the dwarf Gladioli in the 
house and yet there is no reason why this should not be 
attempted. The varieties Blushing Bride and Peach Blossom 
are the kinds usually listed in the catalogues. They are grown 
to best advantage in a greenhouse, to be sure, but they can 
be flowered in a living room with a little attention. They 
should be planted in two-inch bulb pans, being covered about 
an inch and a half deep. It is best to use six corms to a pan. 
If a greenhouse is available, it is particularly worth while 
growing these flowers in some quantity because of the fact 
that they make excellent cut flowers. From Philadelphia 
south they are hardy and may be planted out in October or 
November, at a depth of three inches, and always in well- 
drained soil. They will almost invariably go through the 
drained soil. 
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THE WINDOW BOXES 
IN WINTER 


INDOW boxes which have been gay all Summer with 

brightly colored flowers must change their character 
when Winter comes, but there is no reason why they should 
remain unadorned until Spring. Very happy results are at- 
tained by filling them with little evergreen trees such as can 
now be obtained from nurserymen and which will remain in 
good condition until the coming of Spring. These little trees 
are not expensive, and are very easy to handle. 

The type of tree used should depend upon the type of the 
house. Some kinds, like the tall, slender Arborvitae, go well 
with a house that has vertical lines, while Pines and Hem- 
locks have a greater suggestion of horizontal. Little Spruce 
trees are pyramidal in shape and carry the eye upward. The 
Globe Arborvitaes, almost as wide as they are tall, look 
particularly well in the window box of a square house. 

Then the color is also a matter to keep in mind. The green 
of Pines is very much lighter than that of Firs or Hemlocks. 
Arborvitaes have a dull green which is likely to turn some- 
what rusty before the coming of Spring. The White Pine 
offers a combination of color and form which is particularly 
useful, although unfortunately there are some restrictions 
against the shipping of White Pines from New England to 
other states. Pines will thrive in most locations, although on 
the whole will not stand as rough treatment as the Arbor- 
vitaes. 

As a rule it is best to use trees of one kind and of uniform 
size. An assortment is sometimes satisfactory in a large 
window box, but any arrangement except one which is very 
simple should be undertaken with caution. 

Window boxes containing miniature trees need but little 
eare. They should be filled with soil to within an inch of the 
top and a little peat moss or other mulch used on the surface. 
No water will be required for outdoor gardens. Of course, 
window gardens within an enclosed porch even though un- 
heated will require some water on warm days. 

The little trees used in this way will almost invariably 
survive the Winter. Sometimes many or most of them will 
recover and eventually make good sized trees if planted out 
in the garden when Summer comes again. 

Of course, it is not necessary to go to the expense of buy- 
ing evergreens in order to have color in the window box 
throughout the Winter. Pine, Spruce or Hemlock branches 
cut short may be set upright in boxes filled with earth or 
laid lengthwise in empty boxes. Additional color can be 
supplied by means of berried branches, particularly Bay- 
berries and Black Alder, which will often tempt the birds 
in the depth of Winter. 


EVOLVING A RACE OF EARLY 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


After the Rose my heart warms most to Chrysanthemums, 
Nature’s farewell Autumn gift. Alexander Cumming, Jr., of 
Bristol, Conn., a real Chrysanthemum lover, is doing some 
wonderful work with these flowers and before long, I believe, 
we shall be able to have hardy Chrysanthemums blooming at 
least a month earlier than they now do. 

Ruth Cumming (named for his daughter) is, to my mind, 
the best all-purpose, hardy Chrysanthemum now in commerce. 
It is a decorative variety, reddish bronze or bronze in color 
with terra cotta shades, aging to a soft bronze. It blooms soon 
after Normandie and is probably the best known of Mr. Cum- 
ming’s creations. One of his seedlings which especially inter- 
‘sts me is a yellow decorative practically identical with Yellow 
Normandie in shape and color, but earlier. I cut the first 
bloom from it this season July 20, and by the middle of 
August the plants were in full bloom. Even at this date, 








TEA CRAB 


(Malus theifera) 


Discovered in Western China and introduced to the 
Arnold Arboretum by Dr. E. H. Wilson 


A decorative plant of the first class. Early flowering and when in 
bloom looks like a Cherry tree rather than an Apple tree. Its 
habit is upright, spreading with rather zigzag branches which are 
densely studded with short spurs producing numerous clusters of 
flowers, rose-red in bud, becoming pale and almost white when 
fully expanded. Fragrant. One of the handsomest of the Asiatic 
Crap Apples. 


5 to 6 ft. specimens, balled and burlapped, at $3.00 
6 to 7 ft. specimens, balled and burlapped, at $3.50 


Chinese Sand Pear 


(Pyrus calleryana) 
Small ornamental tree, smooth, clean barked, pyramidal in habit. 
Pure white flowers in very early spring. Foliage is exceptionally 
beautiful in autumn, color ranging from yellow to deep wine-red 


and mahogany. 
8 to 10 ft. specimens $4.00 
10 to 12 ft. specimens $5.00 


Wyman’s Framingham Nurseries 


Framingham, Mass. 
Catalog now ready for distribution 








VIOLA JERSEY GEM 


(The Perennial Violet) 


Has proved itself the finest hardy plant we ever introduced. 
Price $3.00 per dozen; $20.00 per hundred. 


Write for our circular on fall planting 


TOTTY’S 


MADISON NEW JERSEY 








The House of Quality 


Invites your inspection of their choice line of nursery stock grown 
especially for those who want the best quality obtainable. 
Ornamental Evergreens—choice shade trees, flowering shrubs and 
vines. 

The cream of the world’s choicest Peonies, Iris and Phlox and 
hardy garden perennials are at your command. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, Inc.) 














Catalog West Newbury, Mass. Not Open Sundays 
Low Prices for Greenhouse Plants 

FIELD GROWN DRACAENA INDIVISA, good 6” stock ........ $25.00 per 100 

FIELD GROWN VARIEGATED VINCA, heavy clumps ......... 10.00 per 100 

medium clumps ......... 6.00 per 100 

ASPARAGUS PLUMOSA, 3” pot .............cccecececeeese 7.50 per 100 

Ss ee, BE” DOW cn ccccccccccvonvecscesees 8.00 per 100 


SNAPDRAGON, 24” pot, Philadelphia, Geneva Pink and Virginia 6.00 per 100 
Geranium R. C. Ready November Ist 


S. A. NUT, Double Giant ................ $2.50 $22.50 

PURITY, POITEVINE, RICARD ......... 3.50 32.00 

LANGDEY, VIARD, PERKINS ........... 4.00 36.00 
PAUL E. RICHWAGEN & SONS, INC. 


Needham, Mass. 
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FrincED GenTIAN 


We offer seed of this rare 
and beautiful native which 
should be scattered imme- 
diately in a moist or par- 
tially shaded location. 





50c per packet 
Postpaid 
GARDENSIDE NURSERIES, Inc. 
Shelburne, Vt. 








CHRISTMAS 
CARDS of WOOD 


Thin slices of wood, beautiful in 
tint and texture and daintily deco- 
rated to convey your Christmas 


message. 
Send $1.00 for sample set of five 


designs. 


ROMEYN B. HOUGH CO. 
Lowville, N. Y. 








Success with Roses 


New, 32-page booklet tells 
)in interesting, illustrated 
story form the easy way to 


eare for your roses. Oom- 
i it) plete. Simple. Concise. 
Z Worth dollars to you — yet 
it’s only 25c. Write today. 
Send 25c in stamps or coin 
for ‘‘Success.’’ Our ‘‘Guide 
to Good Roses’’ 
FREE. 
THE CONARD-PYLE CoO. 
Star Rose Growers 


West Grove, Penna. | 
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Box 27 








Those Who Know 
\lways Sow 
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SEEDS 


Catalog PHILA 








Established 1866 
Naperville Nurseries 


Naperville, Illinois 


Choice line of 
STRONG PERENNIAL PLANTS, 
TREES, SHRUBS, VINES AND 
EVERGREENS 
If you do not receive our catalog, a 
card will bring it. 
Long Distance, Naperville No. 1 














October 27, it is still flowering, although so many blooms have 
been cut that there is very little of the plants left. 

This blood is being worked into other shades and Mr. Cum- 
ming already has two interesting early blooming seedlings, 
one a lavender pink pompon and the other egg yolk yellow 
decorative. Still another seedling which will probably be in 
commerce soon is a dull crimson semi-single seedling of Ruth 
Cumming, with all Ruth’s earliness and hardiness; it blooms 
the first week in October. 

Lila Hubbard is a Pompon of unusual beauty, a rich clear 
orange, softening to a buttercup yellow with age and blooming 
in sprays which practically all open at once. It is an ideal 
greenhouse variety but, unfortunately, is too late for an ordi- 
nary season outside. My plants did not have a bloom ready to 
cut until October 23, which is rather too late for this section. 

Another, a small, deep yellow Single, growing on an enor- 
mous plant, literally covered with bloom, would make a splen- 
did specimen plant or give a delightful bit of color in the 
shrubbery border; it should be catalogued. 

—R. Marion Hatton. 
Meshanticut Park, R. I. 


THE RENEWING OF 
TURF EDGES 


In the issue of October 1 mention is made of a plan 
followed in England for renewing turf edges. I think this 
plan can be improved upon. After cutting out the piece of 
turf, instead of moving it forward and cutting off the 
broken edge as described, why not simply turn the piece 
entirely around and have the broken edge on the inside? It 
would be an easy matter to obtain a straight, even line in 
this way, and new grass conld readily be made to grow by 
using a little fresh earth anc sowing seed where the broken 
edges have been placed. 

—H. F. Trout. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


FALL MUSHROOMS GOOD 
FOR FOOD 


Mushrooms which thrive in the late Fall and during mild 
periods in the Winter come at time of year when mushrooms 
are a luxury and make a valuable addition to the diet. Also, 
there is practically no danger of confusing the Fall and 
Winter mushrooms with poisonous kinds which cannot stand 
cold weather. 

Two cold weather mushrooms found quite commonly in 
the woods in the late Fall and during mild periods through- 
out the Winter are the oyster mushroom and the velvet- 
stemmed Collybia. Oyster mushrooms are found on dead 
tree trunks, stumps, and logs, and are easily distinguished 
by their whitish or smoke-colored caps which have an oyster 
shell shape. The caps grow in dense clusters and closely 
overlap one another;-a characteristic which distinguishes 
this mushroom from the poisonous kinds that grow singly: 

The velvet-stemmed Collybia is so characteristic in its 


Christmas Books 


The gift of a garden book to a garden lover is sure to be appreciated 


Any of the books mentioned on Page 442 may be obtained from 


this office. 


(Check must accompany order ) 








Have You Seen This Indian Maid? 


SACAJAWEA 


The new velvety red Gladiolus with 
golden bronze overcast—a striking and 
distinctive color. Stock is very scarce } 
but we have a fine crop of bulblets at | 
25c each, $2.50 per dozen. It is a} 
good grower and propagator. 

Our new price list will contain many | 
of the finest, newest varieties at reason- 
able prices. 


PAUL-HAM GARDENS 
821-H 7th Ave. Lewiston, Idaho 








CROCKET’S 
COLLECTION OF 
RARE HARDY BULBS 


for your Rock Garden or Border 


10 Star of Bethlehem 
10 Cloth of Gold Crocus 
10 White Siberian Squills 
10 Heavenly Blue Grape Hyacinths 
10 Dwarf Feathered Hyacinths 
10 Candy Stick Tulips 
10 Sweet Wild Tulips 
10 Glory of the Snow 
10 Spanish Blue Bells 
10 Golden Aconite 
$6.00 Post Paid 


RODERICK M. CROCKET 














& CO., Inc. 
Cranford New Jersey 
TEXAS CACTI 


40 Large Beautiful Mixed Specimens $3.00 
These plants are being offered at this price 
for a short time only. We want you on 
our Cacti mailing list. Let us start you 
with a fine rare collection. We are experts 
and oxy Satisfaction or money back. 
F. O. B. El Paso. 
TEXAS CACTI =. 

1 Paso, Texas 








Box 7, Station A 
Beautiful Rare Cacti Speci- 
mens, only $1.25. Express 
collect. Makes wonderful 
table garden display and very 
appropriate Holiday Gifts. Il- 
lustrated catalogue with —_ 


age mixed cactus seeds 25c 


DESERT PLANT COMPANY 
Station A, Box 95 


El Paso Texas 








CACTI 


Collection of 10 named varieties suit 
able for indoor gardens, $2.00 postpaid 
Free List of Unusual Plants. 
BRIDWELL BROTHERS 
Mountain Park New Mexico 








Iris - Phlox - Peonies 
Perennials 


HILLSIDE GARDENS 
Amesbury, Mass. | 














STRAW MATS 


For Winter Protection 
Well made from best rye straw 


6 x 6 feet, Each " .50, Dozen =. 00 
3 x 6 feet, - 2.00, 00 


Burlap Mats, alike both sides, ialiied 
warm and durable 


6 x 6 feet, Each $3.50, Dozen $39.00 
All F.0O.B. Boston 


Fiske Seed Company 


New England’s Leading Seed Store 
12-13 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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FARM 
For Sale 


Ideally Located 


On famous Newburyport Turnpike, 
less than 7 miles from City of 
Boston. 20 acres of land, rich soil 
in high state of cultivation. Good 
Baldwin apple orchard. Good set 
of farm buildings. Never failing 
supply of running water from driven 
wells. Splendid location for nursery, 
market garden or fruit, or gentle- 
man’s country estate. 


No Agents 
P. W., care of Horticulture 








FIFTY 
YEARS 


Since 1878 we 
have been fur- 
nishing all sizes 
of Trees, Shrubs 
and Evergreens 
at low prices to 
critical buyers. 
Write for Price 
Bulletin 


Kelsey Nursery Service 
50 Church St., New York City 


DREER’S 


AUTUMN 
CATALOGUE 


Illustrates and describes the beau- 
tiful Roses which we have prepared 
specially for Fall planting. Also 
Hardy Perennial Plants, Spring- 
Flowering Bulbs and Seasonable 
Seeds. 
A copy free if you mention 
Horticulture 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Dwarf Juniper 




















Standard Hot Bed Sash, 8 ft. wide, 6 ft. 
long, made in several styles, to take three, 
four or five rows of glass, either grooved 
or made for glass to putty. Redwood. 
$1.40 each; White Pine, $1.60 each; 25 
or more sash, 10 cents less. Write for 
circular. 

Glass, sizes 6x8, 8x10, 10x12 or 10x14, 
at $2.50 per box, 50 sq. ft. Ten boxes or 
more, $2.45. OC. N. ROBINSON & BRO., 
Dept. 29, Baltimore, Mo. 








You can plant at any time 
our POT-GROWN 
PLANTS of 


Kurume Azaleas 
Scotch Heather 
Rare Roses 
and many other ground covers, rock 
plants and rare shrubs not found 
commonly listed. 


EASTERN NURSERIES, INC. 


Holliston, Mass. 
Telegraph & Telephone 
Natick, Mass. 


Bearberry 
Cotoneaster 














habit of growth and coloring that no one can very well go 
wrong on it. This mushroom also grows in dense clusters on 
stumps, logs, and buried wood, but it has a reddish yellow 
eap, white gills, and a velvety brown stem. These markings 
render it quite conspicuous. The caps of the velvet-stemmed 
Collybia may freeze and thaw several times without injuring 
them for food. Also, surplus quantities may be dried. 


A HANDSOME FALL FLOWERING 
HIPPEASTRUM 


Hippeastrum reticulatum var. striatifolium is a beautiful 
plant to grow for Fall flowering in the greenhouse. The bulb 
is globose with a short neck and the leaves, which appear 
with the flowers, are rather short and broad for the genus, 
bright green in color with a pure ivory white midrib. The 
scape is about a foot tall bearing two to six flowers four to 
five inches across, bright mauve or purple red. This is by 
no means a new plant but is one very seldom met with and is 
considered one of the most beautiful of the species. It is one 
of the evergreen kinds, ~equiring a rest after making its full 
growth, but must not be suffered to become quite dry. Just 
sufficient water to keep the leaves from drooping is required 
until new growth begins in early August. The plant is a 
native of Brazil and was introduced in 1677. 

—Francis Lazenby. 
Botanic Garden, Harvard University. 

















HIPPEASTRUM RETICULATUM STRIATIFOLIUM 























Trade Mark Registered 


A Safe Insecticide 
for Your Plants !!! 


“ee 

OR more than twenty years, 

Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray has 

been universally used to kill the 
various sucking and chewing pests 
that destroy your plants, flowers, 
shrubs, evergreens and vegetables. The 
best known standard insecticide .. . 
powerful, yet harmless to the most 
tender plants ... clean... easy to 
apply ... ideal for use on large estates 
or small homes . . . outdoors or under 
glass. Recommended by the Officers of 
The Garden Club of America. 1 Quart 
$1.00, 1 Gallon $3.00, 5 Gallons $12.00, 
10 Gallons $20.00 — prices on larger 
quantities on request. 


WILSON’S SCALE-O 


A powerful dormant spray—something 
the grower of fruit trees cannot do 
without. Highly effective against scale 
insects and eggs. Inexpensive 
mixes readily in cold water — covers 
rapidly and evenly. 1 Gallon $2.00, 5 
Gallons $9.00. 


Aiso Manufacturers of 
WILSON’S WEED KILLER 
The Modern Way to Kill Weeds 
Sold at leading seed, flower, hard- 
ware and department stores every- 


where. If not obtainable at your 
dealer, write us. 
Dept. E 
SPRINGFIELD NEW JERSEY 

















Delphiniums, Oriental Poppies, Hardy 
Primrose, “Flame,” Campanula, 
“Pfitzerii” 

Plants of above 20 cents each, delivered 
Pansy Se2d—hand pollenized, 

100 seeds $1.00 
VIEW ACRES, Hamilton, Montana 
H. E. JONES LIST 





GLAD GREETINGS 


I grow 300 choice varieties of Gladiolus 
out of about 12,000 named varieties on 


the market. Have just issued my LIST 
OF 100 ‘‘BEST’’ or ‘‘FAVORITE’’ 
varieties. 


I also have four very interesting, easily 
grown SOUTH AFRICAN SPECIES as 
follows: 

Each Dozen 
Psittacinus (Parrots Head) $2.00 $20.00 
Dracocephalus (Dragon 


tn ds oe ad 4.6 6% 25 2.50 
Primulinus Species 

(Very delicate) ........ .25 2.50 
ee 10.00 


WILLIAM EDWIN CLARK 
Sunnymede, Sharon, Mass. 
20 miles from Boston—Visitors welcomed 
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: ; THE STORING OF CELERY 
Disappoint Jack Frost || FOR WINTER* 


S the growing of celery increases the interest in keeping 


Scientific mulching aims to antici- 
pate the freezing and thawing dur- Protect Roots * i : 
ing the Winter season and the too it for Winter use becomes mor. widespread. Whereas a 
early flowing of sap in the Spring. ° ° ‘ ; 
Mulching with GPM Peat Moss Against Tearing few years ago only the real market gardeners grew this crisp 
does just that. It prevents winter- P 1 foll t a th 
kill caused by raising and lowering of the soil following freezing and thaw- a 4° ‘ = : 
ing. When unprotected, roots suffer from this heaving of the soil, often and appetizing luxury, now almost everyone who grows veg 
destroying a iarge proportion of a season’s planting. . 7 on) ae 
Apply to Evergreens NOW. As soon as ground freezes mound up Roses 6 to etables includes celery as one of his crops. The superiority 01 
10 inches; Rhododendrons, Hy- ] ° en 5 ° . saliw ¢8 onderfu! 
MULCH WITH yo gw hme Pas a ate celery 18 readily discernible, especial y the wondertu! 
Cover bu and tuber beds 2 . 
inches deep. Perennials same. In quality of Pascal or Boston Market that has been stored under 








Store tubers and bulbs inGPM 
a Sea eee Ce plants there are two methods that can be employed, depending 





IMPORTED GRANULATED fact, all your beds of flowers, ; a : : : m 
small fruits, vines, etc.. can be the right conditions. Storing is the important point. 
insured against destruction dur- : 
ing the freezing period. For the home gardener who wishes to keep a few dozen 





TORF MULL so good. 
Let us advise you further on ; sy 
om i mulching and so help you realize somewhat on conditions. 
ike is. h t ing. P . ° , 

Lech fer triangle GPM brand Peat Moss is shipped (1) Lift the plants with considerable soil on the roots, trim 

cing : least eight bushels. enough : a few stalks off, and pack upright close together in a box or on 
spread more than sq. ft. one inch deep. Price : ; 
$4.a bale, F.0.B New York. Also shipped from many the floor in a cold cellar when the temperature will not go too 
principal cities at same or slightly higher price. low (below 20 degrees). The roots should be tightly packed in 
Sample test bale, enough to cover 16 sq. ft. one P E . 
inch deep, $1.50 postpaid. three or four inches of moist loam. When the temperature is 
ee Bey Sreuine fe Aakeee, PRR Te Oe above 32 degrees no covering is necessary but if there is danger 


of lower temperatures hay or leaves should be used, the amount 
depending on the severity of the cold. This covering should be 
taken off when the temperature is above 32 degrees. In case 
the plants show signs of wilting the floor of the cold room can 


INDESTRUCTO METAL be sprinkled ; never wet the foliage of the celery. 


PL AN T L nN (2) A trench out doors is often used with success although 

BEL the plants are not so easily obtained when wanted as when 

Lone ee, Se, Gonna ote, pind, know ; stored in the cellar. A place must be selected that has good 

wired, {astens to stems of Dahlias “oF late drainage and it should be handy to get at if possible. A. trench 

per 300 i Be. 3 label, $2.70, Per 100, postpaid. 18 inches wide and 18 inches deep is made, the length depend- 

sequined. le, Gitar get pn a nae an ing upon the amount of celery to be stored. The celery is care- 

stake 8 tn. tall, $1.75 per 100; No, 62, 10 in. fully pulled with some soil left on the roots. The outside stalks 

100, postpaid. Writing stylus free with order, are trimmed off and the plants set in the trench in rows. The 

> ieee cake Ee ee ee, ee dirt is packed around the roots of each row and another row 
placed in position. 

Two 12-inch boards are placed over the trench in the shape 

of an inverted V. As the weather gets colder first eight to ten 

inches of straw and then five to six inches of soil are put on 


ATKINS & DURBROW, INC.  29-P-Burling Slip, New York, N. Y. 


































by many seedsmen and nurserymen. If your 
dealer cannot supply, order from factory. 


On Stakes BALL AND SOCKET MFG. CO. 
Like Above West Cheshire, Conn. 
or Wired 


LILIUM REGALE the boards so that when i ets 1 
permanent freezing weather sets in 
Bulbs now eGALE BULBS Thomas J ° Grey Co. the celery is well protected. The ends of the trenches are left 






























No. 1 Each 10 100 ‘ aes ; 
“2 in. and up diam. $.60 $5.50 $50.00 ee an wee open for ventilating during good weather, a generous amount 
‘f 9 . . . 
ee % to 2 in. diam. .50 4.75 45.00 AND RETAIL of straw being used for protection while cold or stormy. Celery 
2 to 1% in. diam. .30 2.75 22.50 || Re-selected Strains in Seeds stored in this manner will keep until late in the Winter. 
. = i — 
*% to 1 in. diam. .20 1.75 15.00 be he captor ome *From a Bulletin of the Market Garden Field Station, Waltham, Mass. 


5 bulbs at 10 rates; 25 bulbs at 100 rates 


ee ee 1000 wien” mai sag EVERGREEN PENTSTEMONS 


Pine Avenue Milton, Mass. 
Many Pentstemons, like their kin the Foxgloves, have a 
basal rosette of foliage green all Winter. From this rises in 





























N O W BEFORE IT IS TOO LATE Summer the slender unbranched spire of small tubular 
MULCH WITH flowers. These are good border plants. For the rock garden, 
UCKWHEAT Superior to the low evergreen kinds, in habit like Daphne eneorum or 
H “LIGHT AS ee ee Iberis sempervirens, make permanent evergreen clumps most 
U LL S swowrtaxes» Commercial Humus welcome in the rock garden in the cold months. The tubular 
which is the better quality brand and ry satisfactory for winter protection flowers in many small clusters are in early summer, after the 
‘ mulch around shrubbery, perennial flower beds and borders, strawberry ; : . . 
os 6 ee ee ee main show of Spring perennials, in many colors. Although 
BUCKWHEAT HULLS—WILL NOT pack or mat to the ground; smother they are as easy to grow and as hardy as Iberis, they are 
mall plants or Dutch bulbs, but ighten heavy soil or add humus to : i 
condy Sell. Protects small plants or Dutch nye Ry my soil — in rarely seen in gardens. Apparently there are many species, 
summer when used as @ summer mulch. Almost black in color, makes attrac- } ; x 2 
tive bedding material. WILL also furnish considerable plant food. and the following, which are surely hardy, are obtainable 
BE CONVINCED—ORDER YOURS TODAY from a few dealers. Many of them set seed, and all grow 
Experienced gardener and fruit growers have made one simple change— i j ; ; ‘ 
Papetones’ cuteness ee See rot Sa a ae : readily from cuttings. All are native to the Rockies : 
Mr. Powell says about Buckwheat Hulls: Pentstemon Scouleri—Secouler Pentstemon 
Used Buckwheat Hulls last fall as general mulch on Roses, Peonies, hardy P. Menziesii—Menzies Petstemon 
plants and shrubs. Everything stood the winter very good. Have dug the P . : : 
mulch under and all plants, ete., are looking fine. I am so well pleased that . arizonicus—Arizona Pentstemon 
I send you another order herewith. John W. Powell, Roslyn, Pa. P. Eatonii—Eaton Pentstemon 
CHEMICAL ANALYSIS P. labrosus—Longlip Pentstemon 
Ammonia 1.6%, Phosphoric Acid .06%, Potash .75%. Compare this with P. rattanii minor 
Sheep Manure: Ammonia 2.25%, Phosphoric Acid 1.5%, Potash 2%. P. N a . 
Prices f. 0. b. Towanda. Terms Cash with Order - No. 2 from Carl Purdy is extremely tiny. __ 
109 Ib., $1.50; 300 Ib., $4.00; 1,000 Ib., $12.00; 2,000 Ib., $20.00 —Stephen F. Hamblin. 
DAYTON MILLING CO., 810 Main St., Towanda, Pa. || | Botanic Garden, | 
Harvard University. 




















